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tendencies to conscious unification of the whole nation. Again,
there is a sharp contrast with Britain. It has been suggested that
'The articles of faith of the Church of England were like the
constitution of the Third Republic, that which divided Eng-
lishmen least'.1 In a country where Protestantism had first
been tolerated by granting it exclusive territorial and political
privileges, and later repudiated by withdrawing these privi-
leges and driving out: the Huguenots, men were driven to be pro-
Catholic or anti-Catholic: and where Protestantism took but
little root, to be anti-Catholic meant to be primarily anti-
clerical, and often, in the end, to be anti-Christian. The Third
Republic inherited the struggle between Church and State
from the whole of modern French history: from the seventeenth
century alliance of altar and throne under Louis XIV; the
eighteenth-century antithesis between Christianity and agnosti-
cism, priestcraft and reason; the French revolutionary battle
between Church and Republic; the nineteenth-century di-
vorce between Catholicism and Liberalism. The events of 1870,
which brought sharp conflict between Papacy and State in
Italy, raised new complexities for the Third Republic. It now
had to choose between a nationalist foreign policy which
dictated friendship with the Italian kingdom, and Catholic
pressure for a pro-Papal foreign policy of hostility to the new
kingdom. Bismarck's Kulturkampf of the eighteen-seventies in
Germany still further complicated the choice of France.2
The well-established connexion between altar and throne,
1 R. B. McCallum: England and France^ 1939-43 (1944)> P- 9-
* Protestantism in France, though not attracting numerous ad-
herents during the Third Republic, was chiefly influential by reason
of the brilliant and distinguished theologians it produced. The names
of Sabatier and Couchoud are international in importance, and the
French characteristics of rationalism, logic and individualism are
apparent in their writing, cf. Canon W. J. Sparrow Simpson: Religious
Thought in France in the Nineteenth Century (1935), Chapters IV-VIII.
The men who effected the separation of Church and State in 1905
thought in the historical terms here used. M. Briand, who first made
his name as Rapporteur of the Chamber Commission on Church and
State, traced the history of the Church in France from the baptism
of Clovis! Cf. J. E. C. Bodley: The Church in France (1906), p. 20.